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HE Sage Memorial, Far Rockaway, will hardly come 

in the nature of a surprise to those who are familiar 

(and who is not) with the work of Cram, Goodhue & 
Ferguson. ‘The building seems a veritable triumph for the 
architects, and especially for Mr. Goodhue, the member of 
the firm reported to be responsible for this particular work. 
It is another example of the modern development of Gothic 
architecture which has flourished so wonderfully in England 
and to a lesser extent in the United States. It seems a little 
surprising that more American architects have not appre- 
ciated the value of this vigorous style, the only one com- 
pletely adapted to certain classes of buildings. “There have 
not been erected in the United States anything like so great 
a number of buildings as in England, nor has there been 
nearly as large a number of architects either willing or able 
to work in this style, but the best of our work compares 
favorably with the best of the English, although the modern 
element has not been carried so far as Leonard Stokes, Lut- 
yens and others of the English architects have done. One 
readily remembers most of the important work of this 
character in the United States. Frank Miles Day & Bro. 
may fairly be considered American architects although they 
are by birth Englishmen; they have given us the very 
wonderful Gymnasium of the University of Pennsylvania, 
some other noteworthy work around Philadelphia, and have 
now in course of construction a dormitory for the Freshmen 
class at Princeton which will surpass any of their other 
work. Cope and Stewardson have used the style with 
immense success in their scholastic buildings for Princeton, 
Bryn Mawr College, the University of Pennsylvania and 
Washington University at St. Louis. C. C. Haight, perhaps 
the first to use the Gothic motives in a modern way, has 
also done admirable buildings of which the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, erected a good many years ago, still worthily 
holds its place. Allen and Collens, after feeling about 
without complete success in their Williams College and 
Smith College buildings, have “arrived” in the Union 
Theological Seminary now nearing completion. Benjamin 
Morris built two buildings at Princeton of a high degree 
of excellence. ‘These architects are all who at once come 
to mind as pre-eminent for Gothic work, although many 
others have produced buildings which, though sporadic, possess 
the essential qualities of living design combined with delicacy 
of taste and the complete mastery of the elements from which 
the composition is built up. That this condition will not 
long continue is evidenced by the increasing number of 
drawings from the different ateliers of the Beaux Arts 
Society which show their authors to be impressed by and 
sympathetic with Gothic work, and it is to the young men 
now studying in these ateliers that we must look for the 
future of American architecture, since their membership 
includes practically the whole number of capable and 
thoughtful draughtsmen within their reach. It is to Cram, 
Goodhue & Ferguson that these men especially look for 
inspiration and when we consider how few have been the 
failures of that firm and how great their successes, this is 
natural. The Gothic style is, when rightly handled, one of 
great power and still greater flexibility, possessing the 
possibility not found in any other style of being agreeable 
when seen from any direction; a quality most excellently 
illustrated by the Sage Memorial. The illustrations show 
two completely different views of the interior and exterior, 
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each of which shows to us a building excellent in general 
composition and equally charming in detail. “The scheme 
seems so natural as to make one believe that it was no forced 
or studied design, but the result entirely of logical develop- 
ment of its plan. It is of the same vital essence as the 
medieval Gothic, spirited, almost joyous, yet powerful and 
dignified and one cannot long contemplate either the building 
or its photographs without feeling the same sense of up-lift 
conveyed by the older work. Its details need no extended 
comment; the exterior is treated with the vertical string 
course, if we can so name them, characteristic of present-day 
Gothic, the handling of windows and tracery is along usual 
lines and the combination of material is one usual not only 
in Gothic but in much modern work of all types—the 
familiar red brick and buff lime stone. ‘The interior is 
equally impressive and while one might wish for the deep 
chancel of the Episcopal Church to completely round out the 
scheme, the architects, by treating the seats back of the 
pulpit in very dark colors, have given the necessary effect of 
depth. The modern method of handling furniture is well 
illustrated in the pews, organ, pulpit and reredos of this 
building “showing the surprising. harmony which can be 
maintained by thoughtful design between archaistic and 
scholastic motives. From every view point the scheme is 
complete, well rounded; there is not a church but parish 
house and residence for the rector, handled as a unit and 
yet so as to fully explain the uses of the various parts. 


HE interiors of the Payne Whitney residence were 
probably the last work executed by McKim, Mead 
& White in which that master of interior decoration, Stanford 
White, took an active part, and they show throughout the 
result of his collector’s instinct combined with the architec- 
tural skill and daring combination of antique art features 
with new rooms which made him famous. Mr. White was 
a wonder at finding lovely things and quite as wonderful 
at placing them in unexpected yet appropriate positions; he 
accomplished in the interiors of this Whitney residence, in 
conjunction with the decorator, Mr. Wadleton, and the 
owner, Mrs. Whitney, a miracle of luxurious elegance, and 
it is reported that White considered this his chef d’ouvre. 
The main vestibule is paved in large squares of marble, 
and decorated in the center with a delightful figure. ‘The 
skins of various wild animals are alone used for floor cover- 
ing and the furniture is kept subordinate, as this is in no 
sense a living room, but merely an ante-chamber to the 
rooms above. “Iwo of the photographs show the second 
story hall with some excellent antique columns, a staircase 
with beautifully designed bronze rail, and a truly wonderful 
frieze and carved wood ceiling. ‘The salon has the walls 
covered with old velvet and is hung with splendid pictures. 
The beautiful Italian frontispiece used as a door frame is a 
veritable museum piece. The dining room has an exquisite 
coffered ceiling above a remarkable piece of tapestry and the 
hanging lamps which light this room illustrate how thought- 
fully every detail was treated. ‘The library, with walls of 
brocade and another remarkable carved wood ceiling, has 
an entrance doorway of the Barocque period which, although 
possibly too heavy for the room, is a wonderful piece of work. 
The reception room in which the walls on all sides are 
covered with mirrors, and with a lattice work cove with 
interlacing plants and flowers spread over it in place of a 
cornice, is another exquisite thing, while the studio, with a 
segmental arch ceiling, simple bare walls and beautiful furni- 


of which came too late to be published. 


ture, is perhaps the best room of all. The breakfast room is 
very simple and homelike, with a bright and cheerful color 
scheme. ‘The delicate paneling and mantel, suggestive of the 
period of Louis XVI, lends distinction without conflicting 
with the scheme of the remainder of the house. 

How much of the interior fittings of this house are new, 
and how much designed by White is not known to me; most 
of the carved work is, unquestionably, either antique Italian 
of the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries, or remarkable copies 
therefrom, and for those Americans who can afford and 
desire such a house the last note seems to have been struck. 
It does not show in the highest sense Stanford White’s skill 
as an architect, but, as said before, it is rather an illustration 
of his incomparable cleverness in discovering and purchasing 
antiques, valuable not only from a standpoint of their 
costliness, but also because of their intrinsic beauty; and to 
take such a confusion of unrelated objects and combine them 
into a single and harmonious residence would completely 
baffle the ability of most of the architects who have survived 
him. 


Na previous issue there was illustrated the exterior of 

the Lampoon building, the photographs of the interior 
In order to present 
the building completely so that it can be examined as a 
whole the exteriors are republished in this issue with the 
interiors. As everyone probably is aware, the Harvard 
Lampoon is a comic paper published by the-undergraduates 
of Harvard University, and the editorial staff, together 
with former members, forms a sort of club in whose roster 


are included many of the best of our American illustrators 


and writers. “The building, while primarily designed for 
the housing of the editorial rooms, is also used for re-unions 
of former and present editors, a requirement by no means 
usual to a magazine. American publications have always 
sought to express in their buildings something of the spirit 
which controls their destinies, and in many cases most 
successfully. The publication office of Scribner’s magazine 
on Fifth Avenue is a very noteworthy piece of commercial 
building design; the use of Doubleday Page Co.’s present 
office on Sixteenth Street would be guessed even was its incon- 
spicuous sign absent, and their new building at Garden City 
will, it is hoped, be still better; the G. P. Putnam Co. 
have a very delightful little building for their office at New 
Rochelle, eloquent of the best traditions of an old publishing 
house. Yet none of them seems so completely to fulfill its 
purpose as the Harvard Lampoon building. It,is replete with 
the suggestion of sly humor, quaint and delicious; it is a 
sort of joke, mellow and full of good temper, yet not a 
burlesque. I do not know whether either of the firm of 
Wheelwright & Haven, the architects, was ever on the 
Lampoon staff; it seems as if they must have been to embody 
so completely the traditions of a magazine, which, as 
American publications go, has a very respectable antiquity 
and tradition. Its situation is one of remarkable excellence; 
not once in ten thousand times does one find a block in the 
midst of a city small enough to take a building like this, 
and the manner in which this building has been planned to 
suit the lot has utilized its advantages to the full: even the 
background was propititious, one of the adjoining blocks 
being covered with an apartment house quite in harmony 
with the Lampoon building, and the other sides are at least 
unobtrusive instead of being built up with some blackguardly 
piece of suburban classic design. 
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The interior is quite as amusing as the exterior. The 
“great hall,” used as an editorial room, is a picturesque com- 
bination of timber roof and brick walls, the latter half hidden 
by a remarkable collection of exquisite furniture, no two 
pieces of which seem to be from the same period, yet which 
combine themselves without effort into an artistic and 
harmonious whole. The entrance hall with its tile floors 
and doorway to the sanctum is exquisitely designed, the 
very simplicity of its treatment being in itself remarkable; 
the carving over the entrance to the sanctum, the excellent 
splayed jamb decorated with tiles, the ceiling of beams of 
tremendous size covered with V jointed planks, the benches, 
the old press, and even the usual blaster-of-the-hopes-of-the- 
architect, the steam radiator, seem to work together. In one 
of the little rooms we find a filing case adorned with wrought 
hardware, hinges and lock set, worthy of the Metropolitan 
Museum and it is a good thing for the Harvard Lampoon 
that Mr. Morgan did not see them first. The sanctum 
itself is not so happy. Less picturesque in treatment than 
the other room it is somewhat messed up by incongruous 
furniture and photographs. Another room is covered with 
Delft tiles with a queerly designed and delightful mantel 
shelf in one corner and furnishings of clock, curtains, presses, 
tables and chairs of extraordinary merit. It seems unlikely 
that any of the rooms could be properly used anywhere else 
than in a building of the character of this, and it is in 
some measure of the achievement that such should be the 
case. As said before, the whole thing is in the nature of a 
joke, but a joke under which lies a serious and dominant 
purpose to explain to its utmost the purpose of the building. 


VENICE’S CAMPANILE RESTORED. 


<i Meee salient point in the view of Venice from the sea 

was lost with the collapse of the old campanile, and 
the Venetians themselves, accustomed to a tower on the spot 
for eleven centuries and to that particular campanile for over 
700 years, were inconsolable. So it was decided to rebuild 
and the completion of the new tower is at hand. 

Externally the new campanile will be as exactly a copy 
of the one it replaces as the ingenuity and patience of man 
can make it. The foundations were carefully examined, as 
a matter of course, after the old campanile crumbled. It was 
found that of the five courses of stone which originally 
showed above ground half had sunk below the level of the 
square in a thousand years, and it was thought best to leave 
that as it was. The ground has been strengthened all 
around, however, and a broader base made for the tower 
underground. The utmost care was taken to obtain 
bricks of the same size and color as those in the old 
structure, so that from the outside the campanile will 
seem to the Venetians identical with the one it replaces. 
On the inside, however, cement and iron work have been 
employed to secure greater lightness and cohesion. If in 
the course of time the new campanile should give way, it 
will not crumble in a heap as the old one did, but will fall 
in a solid mass and smash whatever stands in its way. 

The brick work is all done and the workmen have 
nearly finished the stone work of the bell chamber. The 
arcade of four arches on each side is almost completed, and 
three of the verde antico columns which were only slightly 
damaged in the fall have been put back in their former 
places; the capitals and the lions’ heads in the spandrils 
they were obliged to copy from the fragments of those 
destroyed. On the east and west side of the square attic 


above the bell chamber will be set up the figures of Justice, 
which came down unharmed with the old campanile; on the 
other two sides will be erected the lions of St. Mark, which 
the French tore down in Bonaparte’s time. The pyramid 
that crowns the campanile will be built of iron and cement 
instead of brick, so as to insure lightness, but it will be 
covered with the old copper plates and will look the same 
from the exterior, 

The graceful Loggetta of Sansovino will still decorate 
the base of the campanile. It was broken up but not ground 
to dust when the tower fell, and the pieces have been put 
together with the utmost patience and intelligence. Even 
his terra cotta group of the Madonna and child, which was 
smashed into a thousand pieces, has been patched up, all but 
the figure of St. John which belonged to it, and which was 
beyond even Italian mending. 

Only one of the bells of St. Mark escaped destruction. 
The other four were cast again at the expense of Pope Pius 
X, who was Patriarch of Venice when the campanile fell, 
and are now ready to be put in place. How deeply the 
Venetians are attached to these is shown by an incident 
recorded. When the bells were finished last spring they 
were taken to the campanile workyard in order to be tuned. 
As soon as the music ‘of the chimes were heard from lip 
to lip ran the cry: “The bells of San Marco! The bells of 
San Marco!’ From the Merceria, the Molo, the Riva, 
everybody began to run, and in a few moments the Piazza 
was full of an eager and enthusiastic crowd. 

The bells were not up this Easter, as was hoped, but 
they will be ready to ring out on St. Mark’s day in ror. 
The campanile will be fully completed before next year is 
out, and visitors to Venice will be then unaware, except 
from the guide book, that anything ever happened to the 
old companile that stood for nigh 800 years. 


ARCHITECTURE OF GREECE. 
R. H. LOWELL. 
if nothing more than in the choice of her sites did Greece 

display her love for the beautiful. To her, beauty was a 
vivifying influence like the sun, therefore, she set her gleam- 
ing temples high up upon a hill-side, as in Sicily, or on the 
summit of a rock, as in Athens, to be seen shining from 
afar off, bestowing a gracious pleasure on the dwellers 
beneath. 

The Akropolis at Athens, the wonderful sites at 
Girgenti, Segesta, and Silenus in Sicily, show how wise was 
her choice. The former is a long narrow rock raised above 
the city. Temples from time immemorial had been built 
here before the crowning glory of the Parthenon. Segesta 
was built on a lonely rock nearly a thousand feet above the 
sea. At Silenus the temples were placed on two hills looking 
over to Africa, and Girgenti lies on a great hill-side over- 
looking the Mediterranean. ; 

All were chosen to the end that the temples might be 
splendidly founded, that the noblest spots on the earth might 
become their pedestals, whence were raised their fair unsullied 
fronts facing the dawn. 

To no other nation has an esthetic sense of so much 
keenness been dowered. In the case of the Greeks their clear- 
nes of vision amounted to a new sense. 

Rome, with seven hills from which to choose, placed 
her-buildings in a valley. To-day we hide our churches in 
the midst of mean surroundings, 

But to the Greeks beauty was a palpable thing, as we 

(Continued page 63) 
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SALON, RESIDENCE, PAYNE WHITNEY, 972 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 
T. D. Wadelton, Interior Decorations and Woodwork. 


F. B. Johnston, Photo. 
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STUDIO AND RECEPTION ROOM, RESIDENCE, PAYNE WHITNEY, 972 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 
F. B. Johnston, Photo. 
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SECOND FLOOR HALL AND MAIN VESTIBULE, RESIDENCE, PAYNE WHITNEY, 972 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects. T. D. Wadelton, Interior Decorations and Woodwork. F. B. Johnston, Photo. 
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Clinton & Russell, Architects. 
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Wheelwright & Haven, Architects. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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HARVARD LAMPOON BUILDING 
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Wheelwright & Haven, Architects. 


PRESIDENT’S ROOM AND SANCTUM, HARVARD LAMPOON BUILDING, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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DESIGN AND PLANS, ENGLEWOOD FIELD CLUB HOUSE, ENGLEWOOD, N. J. Delano & Aldrich, Architects. 
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(Continued from page 51) 
have said, necessary to their life like the sun, and no colony 
considered itself settled until it had raised a temple to itself. 
If inferior to the Athenian examples in the last refinements 
of art, the colonial temples were scarcely less beautiful. 

Now they all lie bestrewing the earth, architrave, cor- 
nice, capital, and pillar, bleaching among the olives and the 
asphodel. Sitting by the ruins one wonders how they were 
raised up, how these huge capitals (the abacus and echinus 
in one) were swung into position sixty feet from the ground, 
how those gigantic architraves were placed on them, how the 
crowning cornice and pediment were fixed. Now, where 
once the bustling activity of man reared these great monu- 
ments, silence reigns, and the lizard blinks sleepily on antique 
marbles under the blazing noontide. 

The Doric, the great style of the Greeks, wherever it 
is found, is marked by a noble simplicity, a quiet grandeur 
and a lucidity of articulation, which, like all sublime things, 
impresses the imagination at once. 

Other nations have built more ambitiously, none ever 
half so beautifully. The simplest elements were chosen—a 
pillar and a beam (the tomb of Beni-Hassan may be a pro- 
totype, as may any pre-historic builder’s shed raised on two 
posts )—and out of these raised up a marvel. 

The full wonder and beauty of these edifices was scarcely 
appreciated till Penrose published his elaborate measurements 
of the Parthenon, which revealed a refinement of proportion 
and design undreamed of before. A Greek temple has the 
simplest plan it is possible to conceive—a parallelogram 
divided into two unequal chambers and surrounded by a peri- 
style. The arrangement of the elevations, too, is of the last 
simplicity, but behind this lies a subtlety far surpassing any- 
thing to be found in the art of any other people. Vaster 
buildings of a more grave simplicity, with gigantic pillars in 
close serried rows, were raised by the Egyptians to overpower 
the imagination the Romans spanned great spaces with soar- 
ing vaults and made vast aqueducts which ran like Titanic 
galloping horses over leagues of country, and the mediaeval 
builders, with their aspirations, were allowed to touch the 
heavens with their spires but only the Greek builders were 
able by sheer beauty of proportion, by the just disposition and 
balance of parts, to move the soul, through the senses, to 
great conceptions of harmony, proportion, sweetness, and 
light. 

The constructional problem which Greek architects set 
themselves was a simple one and easily solved, but workman- 
ship more accurate than had ever been before or since was 
required to compass its complete expression. “The nice ad- 
justment of stone to stone in the secret chambers of the 
Great Pyramid is elementary compared to the exactitude 
displayed in the setting of the marble of the Parthenon. To 
fit accurately the marbles forming the podium to a rise of a 
fraction of an inch; fo make the blocks meet accurately, bear- 
ing at all points like the voussoirs of an arch; to compass the 
marvel of the gradual curved progression in the reduction of 
the columns, must have necessitated a skill in the workmen 
more perfect than that required to fit the most intricate 
machinery. 

A like refinement is everywhere visible. Nothing is 
exactly what it seems. The pillars appear to be vertical; in 
reality they lean inwards. ‘To the eye their spacing is equid- 
istant, but the angle pillars are set closer to their fellows. 
The sides and ends of the podium on which the peristyle 
stands is formed with a slight upper curvature (we have 


always thought the mitring of these two curves an extremely 
nice undertaking), to which the underside of the architrave 
runs parallel in the form of a flat arch. It can easily be 
imagined that these refinements were not undertaken without 
reason. It had been observed that a long straight line appears 
to sag in the middle, and the actual convexity given to the 
platform was to make it appear straight. Pillars with 
straight side would appear top heavy, and even if reduced at 
the capital would seem concave without the added gracious- 
ness of an entasis. 

These alterations were made to correct a caretuily 
analyzed optical illusion. 

The labor, the expense, the trouble entailed by these re- 
finements is hardly possible to estimate, but it was under- 
taken in that search for perfection which the keen vision of 
the Greeks demanded. We should expect from this to find 
the same subtlety displayed in the created. forms of the Doric 
style. 

If we examine it we shall find every part inspired by 
this search after perfection. ‘The curves of the crowning 
members of the cornice, of the echinus, of the flutes of the 
pillars, are cut to exquisite profiles. The design of the 
entablature, its details of triglyph and guttae, are of the 
utmost reserve and beauty. 

And the ancient buildings themselves, shorn of their 
sculpture, riven in sunder by earthquakes, wrecked by the 
thoughtlessness of man, by their majesty, the lucidity of their 
expression, still fill us with infinite pleasure. 

It may be asked what it will profit a man to study this 
style. For one thing he will learn to distrust so-called 
originality. “This style was not evolved in a night’s vague 
dreaming; for before the Parthenon the Hekatompedos was 
built, and before that—who knows? 

To one educated in the exuberant fancies of Northern 
architecture, the Doric style is at first a mockery—till with 
contemplation its utter nakedness becomes a symbol of the 
highest art. It is useful to know that by subtraction instead 
of addition (almost the invariable rule of modern architec- 
ture) great conceptions are possible, and that through sim- 
plicity the senses may be exquisitely moved. 

No more beautiful sculptures than those of Phideas have 
ever been made. His great statue of Athene has perished, 
but the external sculptures exist at our very doors. At 
present we do not intend to write of these calm and stately 
figures. “hey were added graces to the Doric style. The 
column itself rising direct from its marble platform, soaring 
upwards in a fine sweep and spreading out delicately under 
the square abacus, always suggests to us the hand of some 
huge Titan, for strength; for beauty we can think of few 
things to which it may be compared. The curve of the 
flutings filled) with light and shade, their finish under the 
capital, the contour of the echinus, the strange fancy of the 
annulets, move us like music. A mastertouch is the disposi- 
tion of the triglyphs at the angle missing the center of the 
outermost pillar. 

Beyond its refinements a Doric temple is bound together 
by the noble sweep of its unbroken cornice and its ends accen- 
tuated by the pediments. 

The deep shadow steals down among the metopes, across 
the triglyphs, then the long unbroken sweep of the plain 
architrave interposes between that shadow and the greater 
one under the peristyle. Lucidity and a calm grandeur are 
the very essence of the Doric style; they are qualities which 
we should endeavor to add to our work. 
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INSTALLATION OF INTERCOMMUNICATING 
TELEPHONES FROM THE ARCHITECT’S 
STANDPOINT. 


OR some time recently, popular interest has been 
aroused in the substantial and incombustible construc- 
tion of buildings. The economic conditions which are 
making it possible and desirable to construct all buildings 
of unburnable materials are effecting a simplicity in building 
construction which cannot fail to exert the most powerful 
influence on the popular appreciation of architecture. The 
simplified methods of putting together, finishing and deco- 
rating different parts of a structure interests all prospective 
builders and contractors. Any new or better way of doing 
things they are glad to welcome, because it saves them time 
and money and, therefore, prepares them to better face 
competitors with an assurance of the lowest bid. It is to 
meet this condition of affairs in modern architecture that 
the Western Electric Company is manufacturing inter- 
communicating telephone sets of a new compact and attrac- 
tive fireproof design. 

The term intercommunicating telephone system is 
commonly used to designate any method of telephone com- 
municating between different parts of the same building or 
plant. The usage, however, is not strictly correct, as a 
system employing a central switchboard and operator is 
properly a “private exchange.” The true communicating 
system is automatic in the sense that any connection may be 
made by the person making a call. 

The special telephone sets mentioned above for this 
latter service, are being generally adopted in hotels, factories, 
schools, and public buildings. They have been especially 
designed for intercommunicating service and are, in every 
sense of the word, when installed, a part of the building. 
The sets are made in two types, a non-flush set for mounting 
cn the wall and a flush set for a similar mounting. 

All apparatus is compactly mounted in a fireproof iron 
case having a hard durable black japan finish with nickel 
trimmings. Owing to the attractive appearance of the set, it 
is in keeping with the furnishing of any room and really 
forms an attractive ornament. 


For hotels and public buildings the flush wall set, 
mentioned above, has an especially advantageous feature of 
interest to most contractors who install these instruments in 
either new or old buildings. The front of the flush set is 
separate from the back so that during installation the back 
of the set may be used as an outlet box. 


It is readily seen that.this outlet box, shown in the 
accompanying cut, admirably completes the present schemes 
of all general wiring. The improvements in house wire for 
lighting circuits have been made along the line of a com- 
plete conduit system with condulet outlets wherever 
branches are necessary and iron conduit boxes for all switches, 
push button or other fittings. This system of wiring not only 
reduces the fire risk but makes a finished job, which can be 
quickly installed and at any time inspected and repaired. 


The outlet box to the flush telephone set is a construc- 
tion which corresponds to the iron conduit box for push 
button switches. It is detachable from the telephone set 
and may be placed in the residence or building and the 
conduit run into it and secured by bushing, the same as 
with any conduit box, while the building is under con- 
struction, or in an old building before the wiring is started. 
This allows the necessary cutting and patching and the out- 
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lets to be set even before the wiring is begun. The wiring 
can then be completed and all inside finishing done, such as 
painting, plastering and papering before the front of the 
set containing all the working parts is fastened into place. 
All wires being run in conduits terminating at the outlet 
boxes, the whole system presents a strictly fireproof con- 
struction. When the flush set is installed complete it is not 
only very attractive in appearance, but possesses all the 
features of any other type of telephone. 


T the annual meeting of the American Group of the 
Societe des Architects Diplomes par le Gouverne- 
ment Francais, the following officers were elected: 

Joseph H. Freedlander, president; Cary S$. Rodman, 
vice-president ; Francis A. Nelson, secretary; Julian Clarence 
Levi, treasurer. Executive Committee—Joseph H.-Freed- 
lander, Lloyd Warren, Donn Barber, Francis A. Nelson, 
Hugh McLlellen. Delegate, Charles Butler. 

It was decided to hold during the coming year an inter- 
national exhibition of architectural drawings, representative 
of the modern work being done abroad and in the United 
States. It was thought that an exhibition of this kind would 
be of interest to the profession and the public in general. 

A committee was likewise appointed to take up the 
matter of competitions, constituting itself a “Bureau of 
Competitions,” its purpose was to co-operate with the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, and particularly to take cog- 
nizance of the competitions being held abroad>~ 

A delegate to the parent society was elected with in- 
structions to acquaint the latter with the architectural 
movement in this country, and to keep in touch with the 
general trend of art matters abroad. 


HE Seattle Architectural Club will hold the exhi- 
bition of the Architectural League of the Pacific Coast 
in Seattle, April 16-30. The gallery of the Washington 
State Art Association in the Public Library Building and 
a good portion of the second floor of the library itself is 
used to house the large collection of drawings that they have. 
This represents the work of over seventy-five architects in 
the Eastern and Pacific Coast cities. This is the third of 
the four annual exhibitions planned by the League. 


FIRM of architects occupying a four-story house in 

New York City will lease a portion of the premises 

to an architect, engineer or one engaged in an allied pro- 
fession. Address Box 3, ARCHITECTURE. 
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